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Motif combining musical instrument and flowers— 
detail from silk designed for a seat 
by Philippe de Lasalle. 


charming queen with the little palace at 
Versailles, the Petit Trianon, which 
Louis XV had built for Madame Dubarry. 
Thus began that idyllic, light-hearted 
existence which was for all the world like 
a rainbow-hued bubble. 


Ariz ANTOINETTE was charmed with 

the toy given to her by a husband 

who until recently had never treated her 

with any thing but indifference. She was 

delighted to be rid of the elaborate cere- 

monials of the court, to be removed from 

the fault findings of the horrid Countess 

de Noailles, whom she had so appro- 

priately nicknamed ‘‘Madame I’Eti- 
quette."’ 


“ ov are fond of flowers. Allow 
Y= to give you one,’’ said Louis 
XVI one day, as he presented his 

; 


ERE at last, surrounded by a few friends 

of her own choice, the queen could 
be happy. Were not her days filled with 
gfeat events—processions to the Dau- 
phin’s cradle, private theatricals, musi- 
cales, masquerades, charitable feasts? Tir- 
ing of these, there was the hamlet with its 
mill, its dairy, its farmhouse, parsonage, 
tour de Marlborough and Maison du 
Seigneur, which she built so that she and 
her friends might indulge in the simple, 
pastoral life made popular by Rousseau's 
“Le Devin du Village.”’ 


EssED in simple white muslin frock, 
with kerchief of gauze about her neck, 
the queen played at dairying, milked her 
gilded horned cows, churned butter and 
made cheese, while at her bidding, the 
newly infatuated king exchanged his 


locksmith’s bench and his books for a 
shepherd's crook and watched over be- 
ribboned sheep. How pretty, how un- 
teal was such an existence! It was 
eternal spring, and the whole world at 
Versailles had become young again. 


B" what of those strange insistent 
sounds from without? Téte-a-téte dis- 
cussions of Parisian drawing rooms, re- 
peated and magnified ten thousand times 
by mobs in the street, were heard by the 
grown up children at Versailles, and they 
were frightened. They did not under- 
stand. Between the Ancient Régime and 
the new there could be no reconciliation. 


HE whole atmosphere was charged 
with these two opposing currents of 
thought. In literature as in politics, in 


One of the many popular 
striped patterns. 


architecture as in the arts we see their 
divergent tendencies. There were the 
pretty sentimentalities of the Ancient 
Régime; there was the cold classicism of 
a society moulding its theories upon those 


of the Ancient Greek and Roman Re- 
publics. How apparent are these con- 
tradictory ideals as we gaze upon all 
visible mementoes of that amazing epoch! 


w all that touched the minor arts, in the 
I accessories of the exquisitely propor- 
tioned drawing rooms and boudoirs, remi- 
niscences of the queen everywhere pre- 
dominate. Even the textiles speak to us 
of her fanciful pastimes. Here in lustrous 
and delicately colored silks are repre- 
sented pastoral and garden implements— 
shepherd's crooks, hats and watering cans; 
musical instruments—lyres, pipes and 
drums; all sorts of rustic and amorous 
fancies—hearts, bows, arrows and quivers, 
lover’s knots, cooing doves and bird 
cages. Combined with these are deli- 
cately tinted flowers, which, in keeping 


Pattern featuring a medallion with 
classic motif. 


with the tendency to make of everything 
a plaything, have become small—tiny 
flowerets. 


Lassic motifs are not altogether absent 
3 even in the textile weaver’s art, how- 
ever, and medallions with busts of Homer, 
Socrates or Cicero, flaming torches, vases 
and urns are seen in many of the silk de- 
signs. The arrangement of motifs is usually 
symmetrical, and stripes, infinite in their 
variety, form the basis of a large propor- 
tion of the patterns. 


W;: may be inspired with awe as we 
look upon the Pantheon; we may 
remain unmoved by the didactic classicism 
of David's art, but the textiles of the Louis 
XVI period invariably produce an effect 
of incomparable charm, whether they 


evoke the pastimes of the queen, or 
reminiscences of antiquity. 


Fe old fragments of authentic pieces, 
Stroheim & Romann have reproduced 
many textiles of the Louis XVI period. 
But equally as satisfactory as the repro- 
duction of the authentic pieces, is the 
creation of the modern fabric reflecting 
the charm and beauty characteristic of 
the queen's influence and with the utility 
essential at the present time. 
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